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THE RELATION OF SOME PERSONALITY 
RATINGS TO ESP SCORES 


A Review OF RECENT RESEARCH 
By Betty M. HUMPHREY 


IN recent years a growing interest has developed in tlte possibility 
of finding personality characteristics that distinguish the subjects 
who do well in ESP tests from those who score at the chance level 
or even below. The discovery of such characteristics would serve 
a twofold purpose. First, by knowing what kinds of persons suc- 
ceed or fail in ESP tests, we should gain in understanding the 
nature of ESP, its possible inhibitors and facilitators. Second, the 
possession of personality ratings that, with some degree of success, 
enable us to predict a subject’s ESP scoring level should give us 
increased control over ESP. 

We are by no means at the stage of possessing reliable instru- 
ments for predicting ESP scores, but the results of the ESP- 
personality research programme have been encouraging. A 
brief review of several of the findings may help in judging the 
progress attained so far, and suggest areas for further research. 
This review will deal primarily with some of the researches of the 
Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke University, since readers of 
this Journal are already familiar with the important work of Dr 
Gertrude Schmeidler (4). 

A great deal of the research has involved the use of two general 
methods of personality classification. By one method subjects are 
given personality ratings based on certain characteristics shown in 
their freehand drawings. The other general method of subject 
rating involves two different ways of scoring subjects’ responses to 
items in an interest inventory questionnaire. This summary of the 
findings relating to these personality measures will include all 

available data, both published and unpublished. Recent unpub- 
lished researches involving other personality ratings will be 
reviewed briefly. 
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EXPANSION-COMPRESSION AND CLAIRVOYANCE 
DRAWINGS RESULTS 


In present-day clinical psychology, projective techniques are 
being used widely for personality studies. In a projective test the 
subject is given a relatively unstructured situation to which he is 
required to respond, and in so doing he reveals certain charac- 
teristic ways of seeing life and of reacting to it emotionally. 
Certain criteria for judging personality characteristics from 
drawings have been devised, and one of the most useful for ESP 
research has been that of expansion-compression (1, 2). In 
applying this criterion a judge considers primarily the form quality 
of a drawing—not what was drawn, but how it was drawn. The 
person who is rated ‘ compressive ’ usually uses faint, timid lines 
in making his drawing ; he commonly makes tiny little pictures 
squeezed into a small area of the paper. A subject is rated ‘ com- 
pressive ’ if the qualities of his drawing indicate that he has been 
unwilling or unable to express himself freely. An ‘ expansive’ 
person, on the other hand, makes a drawing with free, bold lines, 
placing objects on the page with a good sense of proportion and 
proper relationship with the background. Whereas the compres- 
sive subject often draws conventional, stereotyped, or abstract 
pictures, the expansive person usually draws pictures that show 
some imagination. In brief, then, the compressive drawing in- 
dicates that the subject was inhibited from expressing himself 
freely, while the expansive drawing reveals no such inhibition on 
the part of the subject. 

One of the classical experimental methods of psychical research 
requires the subject to draw his impressions as to the content or 
theme of concealed target pictures. These ESP drawings are 
quite amenable to the same type of analysis in terms of form 
qualities as clinical psychologists use in evaluating free drawings. 
Here the ESP test zs the projective personality test. By studying 
the drawings a subject has made in an ESP test, we may get clues 
as to his attitude towards the test situation: the drawing may indi-’ 
cate whether the subject was entering wholeheartedly into the 
ESP test or whether he was tense and inhibited. 

Up to the present time, a total of twelve clairvoyance! series 
with drawings have been evaluated by the expansion-compression 
criterion.” In all of these series the procedure and scoring methods 

1 Throughout this paper the term ‘ clairvoyance’ is used for con- 
venience in referring to the type of ESP test in which the nature of the 
target pictures or the order of ESP cards are not known at the time of the 
test. No attempt was made in any of these ‘ clairvoyance’ series to 
exclude the possibility of precognitive telepathy. 


*'The first four series were carried out at Stanford University under 
Dr Stuart’s direction (6); five were the work of experimenters at the 
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devised by the late Dr C. E. Stuart (6) were used. In a typical test 
session the subject is presented with a sealed opaque envelope and 
asked to draw his impressions as to the content or theme of the 
enclosed picture. Ordinarily he makes four drawings to four 
different target pictures in one session.! Later, the four response 
drawings and the four targets are presented in a random arrange- 
ment to an independent judge for scoring. Briefly, the judge’s 
task is to give each response drawing a score of 4, 3, 2 or 1 to indi- 
cate the degree of its resemblance to each target picture. The 
material is scored in this way by two independent judges who do 
not know the true order of the response drawings or target pictures. 
From the figures assigned by the judges, it is easy to compute a 
numerical score for each set of drawings. The figures so obtained 
may be compared with the known ‘ chance’ score and evaluated 
by conventional statistical procedures. 

The expansion-compression rating is also made by an inde- 
pendent judge (usually myself) who does not knew the ESP 
scores of the set of drawings. The ESP scores of the expansive 
subjects are then compared with the ESP scores of the compressive 
subjects. 

The average ESP scores of the expansive and compressive 
groups of subjects in each series are shown graphically in Figure 1. 
In ten of the twelve series, the expansive subjects as a group ob- 
tained a higher average ESP score than did the compressive sub- 
jects. When the probabilities associated with the difference in 
each series are combined (by Fisher’s method), we find that, con- 
sidered in its entirety, the expansive-compressive difference is 
significant with a probability of approximately -oos5. 

It is interesting to note that the total results of these series are 
insignificant. Without the help of the expansion-compression 
criterion in separating two different types of subjects, we would 
probably have rejected these series as being of no value in the 
search for evidence of ESP or for clues as to its nature. Un- 
doubtedly the time-consuming drawings procedure would have 
been abandoned in favour of the quicker, more productive card- 
test measures. 

The results shown in Figure 1 provide evidence that ESP was 
functioning in these series as a whole. We see that generally the 


Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke University. One of the series was 
reported by Nash and Richards (3) in connection with their PK work at 
Washington College, Maryland. Of the two remaining series (unpub- 
lished), one was done by Gladys Gillman, an undergraduate student in 
philosophy at Skidmore College, and the other by Lillian Ellis, a psy- 
chology teacher at Edgewood Park, a junior college in New York State. 

1 In three of the available series, each subject made only two drawings 


in the clairvoyance test. 
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group of subjects labelled expansive hit the target pictures much 
better than the group of compressives. In fact the tendency is for 
the group of compressives to avoid the target pictures to a signifi- 
cant degree. Now it is also of interest to see how many of the 
individual subjects followed the trend shown by each group. In 
the twelve series there were 140 expansive subjects. Of these 54 
per cent had positive ESP scores, 7 per cent gave the expected 
chance score, and 39 per cent gave ESP scores below chance 
expectation. From these figures we see that the majority of ex- 
pansive subjects followed the group trend and that their group 
result is not due to merely a few outstanding subjects. 

In the compressive group there were 345 subjects. Of these 42 
per cent gave positive ESP scores, 6 per cent gave ‘ chance’ 
scores, and 52 per cent gave negative ESP scores. Here again we 
have the majority (although a small one) contributing to the total 
effect. 

From a study of the expansion-compression ratings of subjects 
who have participated in more than one experimental session, it 
becomes apparent that the rating is indicative of the subject’s 
mood of the moment. A given subject’s drawings may be com- | 
pressive at one session and expansive at the next. Furthermore, 
analysis reveals that the subject’s ESP scores reflect this change 
from compression to expansion, the score on the latter occasion 
being higher than on the former. Even within the course of a 
single session, too, a subject may change from compressive to ex- 
pansive, or vice versa, and his ESP scores tend to change ac- 
cordingly. 

It at once becomes apparent that a measure dealing with 
transient moods of the subject would be a valuable adjunct to 
parapsychological research. The records of most subjects, even 
the outstanding ones, show fluctuations which, so far, the experi- 
menters have been unable to predict inadvance. A measure such as 
expansion-compression affords an objective basis for separating 
data obtained from a subject experiencing different moods or 
attitudes. Undoubtedly there are other psychological measures of 
mood which may be devised for use in ESP test situations ; it 
would seem worthwhile for parapsychologists to devote some time 
and thought to the perfecting of additional ‘ mood-catchers ’. 


EXPANSION-COMPRESSION AND GESP DRAWINGS SCORES 


In general ESP tests (GESP), an agent in another room or 
behind a screen (in group tests) looks at the target picture while 
the subjects make their drawings. Otherwise the conduct of the 
tests and the scoring method are the same as for the clairvoyance 
drawings series. 
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To date, the expansion-compression criterion has been applied 
to mine such GESP series. The results, as may be seen in 
Figure 1, are opposite to those of the clairvoyance series: in 
GESP tests, the compressives tended to make higher ESP scores 
than the expansives. The difference between the two types of 
subjects for all series pooled is statistically significant. Eight of 
the nine series followed the trend stated. 
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GENERAL E3P DRAWINGS EXPERIMENT: 


FIGURE I 


Deviations of the average scores of expansive subjects (white bars) and of 
compressive subjects (black bars) in all available series of ESP drawings tests. 
In series graphed to the left of the vertical broken line, each subject made a full 
set of four drawings, while in the series shown after the vertical line, each subject 
made only two drawings. The numbers given above or below each bar indicate 
the number of subjects contributing to the deviation indicated. 


This consistent difference in clairvoyance and GESP results 
constitutes one of our most perplexing problems. One may 
speculate about possible personality differences which . might 
cause compressives, for example, to do poorly in a situation where 
they are strictly on their own (clairvoyance) and to do well in tests 
where they have an agent to ‘ help’ them (GESP). However, the 
real answer to this problem must wait for further research. This 
finding does emphasize the need in personality-ESP studies to 
keep in mind the total psychological situation of the ESP tests. 
The fact that a certain personality rating works well in separating 
subjects in a certain type of ESP test is no guarantee that it will 
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work equally well on data of another type gathered by a different 
experimenter under different psychological conditions. 


EXPANSION-COMPRESSION AND ESP CARD SCORES 


Because the ESP drawings tests require quite a bit of time, not 
only in having the subjects make four drawings, but also in 
getting the material scored by two judges, we tried a number of 
experiments to see if the expansion-compression rating would 
distinguish high- and low-scoring subjects in ESP card tests. In 
such experiments the customary procedure was to have the sub- 
jects make one or two drawings aimed at concealed targets and 
then have them take two or four runs of ESP card tests. The 
drawings were not scored for ESP but were used only as the basis 
for the expansion-compression rating. 

To date, twenty-nine separate experiments have been completed 
in which clairvoyance card tests and drawings were given each 
subject. Of these, twenty-six were done at Duke University and 
three were carried out by experimenters in other parts of the 
United States. Details of the experimental safeguards are not 
necessary here. Suffice it to say that the cards were always screened 
from the subjects’ view and that copies of the subjects’ calls were 
always collected by the experimenter before the true card order was 
revealed (5). 

Psychological conditions in the series vary widely. Some of the 
experiments were conducted for purposes other than that of 
testing the effectiveness of the expansion-compression rating; in 
others, variations in instructions were introduced in order to try 
to influence the expansion-compression rating. Most series in- 
volved testing of groups of subjects, but in a few the subjects were 
tested individually. In some series the drawings were made before 
the ESP card runs, and in others they were made afterwards. 
The expansion-compression rating is based on one drawing per 
subject in some series; in others it is based on two drawings each; 
and in three series, four drawings provide the basis for the rating. 

The most stringent test of the expansion-compression rating 
then would be to ignore the variations in psychological conditions 
and to consider the results of all available data. Doing this, we 
find that the total results are insignificant; that is, the difference in 
average run scores of the expansives and compressives is not 
statistically significant (CR =1-15), although the results do follow 
the same trend as that shown in the clairvoyance drawings test data. 
(The 955 runs by expansive subjects gave a deviation of +62, 
while the 1949 runs by compressives had a deviation of — 51.) 


A second glance at the total results reveals that the twenty-six 
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Duke series follow the drawings trend more closely, and that the 
difference between the two groups of subjects in these series alone 
has a probability of approximately -024. The non-Duke series, 
then, show a reversal of the effect which is not statistically signifi- 
cant. The four series in which subjects were tested individually 
give a much larger difference than that found in the twenty-five 
group-test series. 

Other subdivisions of the data into logical classifications are also 
possible, but it is not feasible now to go into the details concerning 
these. In general, the data suggest that the expansion-compression 
rating is more effective when it is based on two drawings rather 
than one, and when the drawings are given before the card runs 
rather than after them. Its effectiveness also seems to be a func- 
tion not only of the experimenter’s personality, but also of other 
psychological conditions in the test situation. 

In general, then, we may sum up the card-test results by saying 
that there is some tendency for expansive subjects to score 
positively on clairvoyance card tests and for compressives to score 
below chance expectation. In the 29 experiments, 17 followed the 
trend just stated, g showed a reversal, and 3 showed no difference 
at all between the two classifications of subjects. ‘Thus, the 
expansion-compression measure is by no means as effective in 
separating high and low scorers in card tests as it was in ESP draw- 
ings tests. 


INTEREST INVENTORY MEASURES AND CARD-TEST RESULTS 


Midrange-Extreme Measure. In 1946 Dr C. E. Stuart pub- 
lished an interest inventory consisting of a list of sixty items 
which subjects in ESP tests were asked to check on a five-point 
scale varying from ‘like it very much’ to ‘ dislike it very much ’, 
The list included events, studies, and objects commonly of interest 
to college students in the United States; for example: tennis, 
picnics, formal affairs, zoos, history, mathematics, cameras, dogs, 
and the like. A simple method of scoring the subject’s answers _ 
was devised by Stuart, and by this method subjects were divided 
into ‘ midrange’ and ‘ extreme’ groups. Midrange subjects were 
those whose inventory scores did not differ appreciably from the 
average score of their group; extreme subjects, on the other hand, 
were those whose inventory scores were either high or low in 
relation to the average group score. Testing this method of 
separation on one series of clairvoyance drawings data, Stuart 
found that the midrange subjects tended to do well in the ESP 
test,. while the subjects in the extreme group showed a tendency 
to score below chance expectation. 
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Following this finding, Stuart went on to try the measure in 
separating ESP card test data. At the time of his death he had 
applied the measure to eight series, all of which are also included 
in the expansion-compression research just discussed. He found 
a highly significant difference in the clairvoyance card test scores 
of the two groups of subjects classified according to their interest 
inventory scores. 

I have continued this research and have to date completed the 
analyses on thirty-two experimental series in all, including the 
eight Stuart himself analysed. Many of these series have also 
figured in the expansion-compression research; the experimental 
conditions were essentially the same as those mentioned briefly in 
the expansion-compression section. Almost goo subjects have 
participated in this research. 

In the total of approximately 1700 card runs made by the mid- 
range subjects, more hits were obtained than expected by chance, 
while, in the same number of runs, the extreme subjects obtained 
fewer than the expected number of hits. The difference between 
the average ESP scores of the two groups is significant with a 
probability of approximately -oo04. 

The analyses to determine how many of the subjects in each 
group followed the group trend have not been completed for all 
goo subjects. The results are available, however, for the data of 
the first 517 subjects; so far they do show that the majority of the 
subjects in each group follow the expected trend; that is, the 
majority of the midrange subjects gave positive ESP results, 
while the majority of the extreme group gave negative results. 

Fourteen-Item Scale. Another method of scoring the Stuart 
Interest Inventory has also been devised from a comparison of 
the way a group of high-scoring and low-scoring ESP subjects 
answered the items in the inventory. In the list of sixty items, 
fourteen were answered differently by high-scoring and low-scoring 
subjects in three series of ESP tests. A system of scoring these 
fourteen items was set up, and subjects who made a certain 
number of points by this system were labelled ‘ high ’, and those 
having inventory scores below this point were called ‘low’. 
‘High’ subjects were expected to give positive ESP scores, while 
‘low’ subjects were expected to have ESP scores below chance 
expectation. The effectiveness of the new scale was tried first 
on thirteen of the series previously mentioned in the expansion- 
compression section. The subjects rated ‘high’ on the scale did 
obtain positive ESP scores, while the ‘low’ subjects made ESP 
scores below ‘ chance ’, as predicted. Again, it was found that the 
majority of the subjects followed the trend expected of them, 

Since the first trial of the scale, it has now been applied to the 
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data of sixteen additional series with rather disappointing results. 
The trend shown in the early series has not held up consistently. 
In fairness to the measure, it perhaps should be mentioned that the 
later series include widely differing psychological conditions; and 
it is almost certain that the effectiveness of any measure of per- 
sonality is a function of the total experimental atmosphere, in- 
cluding experimenter’s personality, instructions to subjects, type 
of ESP test, physical environment, etc. Nevertheless, if we 
ignore these psychological differences and pool the results of all 
twenty-nine series to which the measure has been applied, we find 
that the difference between the ESP scores of the ‘ high’ and ‘ low’ 
groups is such as would be expected by chance approximately 
three times in a hundred. 


COMBINATION OF THE TWO INVENTORY MEASURES 
AND EXPANSION-COMPRESSION ¥ 


Increased efficiency in separating high- and low-scoring ESP 
subjects results when we combine the personality measures. For 
example, in combining the two inventory measures, we compare 
the average ESP score of those subjects who received both mid- 
range and ‘high’ ratings with the average ESP score of subjects who 
were rated both extreme and ‘low.’ The ESP results for these two 
groups are graphed in Figure 2 for the total of the twenty-nine 
available clairvoyance series (the same series as were discussed in 
the preceding sections). There we see that the combination of the 
two measures gives a greater degree of separation than was ob- 
tained by using each measure alone. The CR of the difference 
between the average ESP scores of the midrange-‘ high’ subjects and 
the extreme-‘ low’ subjects is statistically significant (P =-0005). 

Now if we select from the midrange-‘ high’ group those subjects 
who were also rated expansive in their drawings, we find an even 
higher rate of ESP scoring. And, if we take from the extreme- 
‘low’ group those subjects who also received compressive ratings, 
we find they give a lower rate of ESP scoring than did the whole 
extreme-‘low’ group. In Figure 2 these results are also graphed for 
the available sixteen series.1 The difference between the two 
groups is significant with a probability of -oo16. Although the 
difference between these two subject groups is larger than the dif- 
ferences obtained from the two inventory measures combined, it 
is not as significant because in using three measures together we 
do not have as many subjects. 

1 Expansion-compression ratings were available for only sixteen of the 
twenty-nine series involved in the interest inventory studies. Subjects in 
the other series did not make drawings. 
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FIGURE 2 


Average run scores on clairvoyance card tests of subjects rated by several 
measures of personality. The results for the expansion-compression criterion 
are shown first, followed by the results of each of the two interest inventory 
measures. Then the separation of the data by the combination of inventory 
measures is shown, and finally, the inventory measures and the expansion= 
compression criterion are combined. 


In the expansive-midrange-‘ high’ group there were 44 subjects 
in all. Of these 26, or 59 per cent, gave positive ESP results, 
In the compressive-extreme-‘ low’ group of 114 subjects, on the 
other hand, 68 per cent gave negative ESP results.!_ Thus, when 
the three measures are used in combination, there is a higher rate 
of success in placing high- and low-scoring subjects in their 
proper group. In these series, a total of 104 subjects out of 1 58, 
or 66 per cent of the subjects, were correctly placed in high- or 
low-scoring groups. This increased efficiency resulting from com- 
binations of personality measures suggests the value of giving sub- 
jects batteries of personality tests. Perhaps by tapping other areas 


of personality we may gain an even higher degree of precision in — 


predicting subjects’ ESP scores. 


1 The chi-square from a contingency table based on these figures is — 


significant, with a probability of 003. 


‘ 
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OTHER MEASURES OF PERSONALITY 
IN RELATION TO ESP SCORES 


In recent research two questionnaire-type personality tests have 
been administered to subjects in ESP series. Since the results of 
these experiments have not yet reached the publication stage, I 
shall give only a brief preview of the findings. In one clair- 
voyance card-test series, subjects were given the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory. By means of this questionnaire subjects are given 
ratings in several different areas of adjustment (social, emotional, 
health, etc.). In this first use of the questionnaire there appears to 
be a relationship between emotional adjustment and ESP scoring 
level. Subjects with ‘ average’ or ‘ good’ ratings on emotional 
adjustment gave positive ESP scores, while those with ‘ unsatis- 
factory ’ ratings made negative ESP scores. This is the first trial 
of the Bell Inventory in ESP research, but the results warrant its 
inclusion in other experiments. 

The second questionnaire referred to is the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory. ‘To date the Bernreuter has been given to 
subjects in three experimental series. In all three, subjects rated 
‘ extravert’’ gave positive ESP scores, while ‘ introwerts’ scored 
at the chance level or below. More than 70 per cent of the extra- 
verts obtained above ‘ chance’ ESP scores, and more than 70 per 
cent of the introverts gave ‘chance’ or negative ESP scores. 
Thus, this introversion-extraversion scale of the Bernreuter 
promises to be one of our most valuable methods of classifying 
ESP subjects. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings of these personality studies indicate that we are 
making some progress in determining the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of high- and low-scoring ESP subjects. The work done 
so far is only a beginning, but the findings are encouraging enough 
to warrant a full-scale attack. It is probable that the emergence 
of ESP depends upon a variety of factors. The systematic study 
of ESP scores in relation to ratings on single personality charac- 
teristics is a worthwhile venture, but if ESP is dependent upon a 
number of personality factors, we should achieve a greater _ 
measure of success in predicting ESP scores if we take into 
account combinations of personality traits. We have seen from the 
graphs of Figure 2 that the most successful separation of subjects 
occurred when the three ratings of personality were used in com- 
bination. As we learn of other personality variables related to 
ESP scoring and are able to use them jointly, we may be able 
eventually to predict with a much higher degree of precision the 
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ESP score that will be given by a particular subject under certain 
conditions. 

Once we have used a variety of personality ratings to predict a 
given subject’s score, we must not, however, expect the subject to 
achieve that score no matter who tests him, no matter what type of 
ESP test is given, and no matter what the psychological conditions 
of the tests are. Until we discover otherwise, it is safest to assume 
that the personality factors distinguishing high- and low-scoring 
subjects are a function of the total experimental situation. For 
example, analyses of the series in which expansion-compression 
was used show that some experimenters did not get as large an 
expansive-compressive difference as did others. And as we saw 
in the ESP drawings experiments, expansives and compressives 
did not give the same results in clairvoyance tests as they gave in 
tests where an agent was present. Thus, whenever we find 
personality ratings that appear to correlate with ESP scores, we 
must keep in mind that they may be applicable only in experiments 
where the psychological conditions and the specific ESP test are 
closely similar to the situation in which the correlation was found. 

The results of these particular personality-ESP studies so far 
indicate that the personality ratings are not separating subjects on 
the basis of the amount of ESP shown. Neither individual 
measures of personality nor the combination of them give us, on 
the one hand, subjects with a fair degree of ESP ability and, on the 
other, subjects with little or no ESP. Rather, what we have are 
subjects who hit the target material and subjects who avoid it. 
In each case, the ESP scores of contrasting groups based on per- 
sonality ratings are about equally deviant from the expected 
chance score. For example, in the clairvoyance drawings data, the 
compressives’ ESP scores are as different from the ‘ chance’ 
score as are the ESP scores of the expansives. Both groups of 
subjects, then, demonstrate ESP to about the same degree. The 
measures of personality that we have been discussing separate 
subjects in terms of the direction from ‘ chance’ in which their 
ESP ability functions. They tell us whether a subject will 
score positively or negatively, but not how much ESP he will show. 

At first glance, it appears that Dr Schmeidler’s Rorschach and 
sheep-goat studies do not fit in with the hypothesis that personality 
ratings have been separating subjects principally in terms of the 
sign of their deviations. Her well-adjusted ‘ sheep ’ gave positive 
ESP scores, well-adjusted ‘ goats ’ gave negative ESP scores, and 
the poorly-adjusted sheep and goats scored near the chance level. 
It appears that here we may have a combination of measures that 
would enable us to predict not only the direction of ESP deviation 
(above or below ‘ chance’), but also the amount of ESP—since 
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the poorly-adjusted subjects gave ‘ chance’ scores. Although it 
would take a tedious statistical study to determine whether or not 
the poorly-adjusted subjects score consistently close to the chance 
level, Dr Schmeidler’s own impression is that some of the poorly- 
adjusted subjects score high and that others score low, making it 
impossible to predict the score level of the whole poorly-adjusted 
group. If her impression is right, we have as yet found no 
personality characteristics that we can be sure are related to amount 
of ESP ability. And yet there must be some differences in make- 
up which distinguish the Pearces, Shackletons and Mrs Stewarts 
from the rest of us. It will be interesting to see if further research 
can discover any personality characteristics related to degree or 
amount of ESP ability. 

To add to an already complex picture, I should perhaps 
mention briefly another type of problem encountered in research 
with the expansion-compression rating. There was no significant 
difference in the clairvoyance card-test scores of the expansives 
and compressives, but we have found that the ‘ position effects ’ 
or distribution of hits through the session are quite différent for the 
two types of subjects. ‘The expansives tend to start off well, 
decline in scoring somewhat, and then rise again at the end of the 
session. ‘The compressives, on the other hand, make a very bad 
beginning (quite significantly negative), and then begin to score 
well toward the last half of the test session. In fact, the compres- 
sives do as well in the third quarter of their sessions as the ex- 
pansives do in either their first or fourth quarters. Even in the 
series where there is no difference at all in total scores of expansives 
and compressives, these differences in hit distributions have been 
found. 

This finding suggests that the expansion-compression rating is 
not dividing subjects according to whether they will score posi- 
tively or negatively, as we might suppose from looking at the 
earlier graph. Rather it appears to be separating subjects as to 
type of hit distribution they will give. Whereas we found that 
compressive subjects as a group gave negative ESP scores, we 
now see that this score was due entirely to a bad beginning and 
that these compressives are also capable of making positive ESP 
scores. It may be that we can devise test situations to bring out 
high scoring rates in compressive subjects. 

Position effect studies on the data of other personality-ESP 
researches have not yet been carried out, but they will be done also 
to see if the other measures could be separating subjects in terms 
of hit distributions instead of in terms of direction of deviation 
(positive or negative) from ‘ chance ’. 

So far, the majority of personality researches have involved 
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clairvoyance test scores. In a few experiments, tests of general 
ESP were given the subjects. The striking differences in results 
of these two types of test in relation to personality ratings suggest 
that we may have stumbled on to an important problem here. If 
we can discover the cause for what appears to be a major difference 
between the two types of psi test, we may gain valuable clues for 
the understanding of psi. For similar reasons it may be important 
to extend our study of personality to subjects in other types of psi 
tests, for example, in tests of precognition and psychokinesis. 
The personality-ESP researches can hardly be said to have 
solved many problems yet. They have given us some fair methods 
of predicting subjects’ ESP scores; and by separating high and 
low scorers, they have shown that ESP was operating in series 
whose total deviation was insignificant. But, on the whole, these 
researches have raised many more questions than they have 
answered. And in bringing these problems to light, they have 
helped to indicate a number of important areas for research. 
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TWO ‘ARRIVAL’ CASES 


‘THERE is a well-known class of psychic experiences known as 
‘arrival’ cases, the characteristic of which is that the percipient 
has an impression, in a dream or otherwise, of meeting a person or 
receiving a letter, and subsequent events verify the impression. 
But it is a common feature of these cases that at the time of the 
impression action has already been begun which will in the 
ordinary course of things result in its fulfilment. A question 
therefore arises—provided, of course, that the facts are such as to 
make improbable an explanation by chance coincidence—whether 
the impression is strictly precognitive and relates to an entirely 
future event, or whether it represents the state of things as it 
exists at the time it is received. Two examples of this type of case 
are printed below. 

It will be noted that in each of these cases veridical statements, 
apparently paranormal, are mixed up in the dream with other 
elements that did not correspond to the facts of the case. Con- 
sidered as a whole, therefore, the dream content presents a 
distorted picture of the actual situation. Distortion is very fre- 
quent in dreams, and it is necessary to disentangle from it any 
veridical elements a dream may contain and to consider these 
separately on their own merits. As an interesting example of 
distortion may be mentioned the case in Mrs Sidgwick’s paper in 
S.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. XXXIII, p. 257, in which a dreamer saw 
his fiancée with a swollen face looking out of a window of a house 
on fire. The facts were that the lady had gone out on a cold night 
to watch a house on fire, and had caught a cold which had brought 
on toothache and a swollen face. The dream therefore corre- 
sponded to the actual incident in two particulars: (1) a swollen 
face, and (2) a house on fire, which had in fact a connexion, but 
jumbled them together in a way which did not at all correspond 
with the actual circumstances. It is conceivable, but hardly 
probable, that two such apparently unrelated elements should be 
reproduced in a dream by chance coincidence. 

% W.#H.S. 


Case No. 1 


Professor F. J. M. Stratton, F.R.S., has communicated to the 
Society an account given him during the week 14-19 August 1950 
by Dr J. W. Hunkin, the late Bishop of Truro, of a dream which 
took place on the night of Sunday-Monday, 2-3 July 1950 and 
appeared to refer to a parcel he received by the morning post on 
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the following day. Dr Hunkin put his own account of the dream 
in writing on 20 September 1950, and answered in a letter of 5 
October 1950 some questions put to him by Professor Stratton. 
Unfortunately, his sudden death after an operation removed the 
possibility of obtaining direct evidence from him as to some points 
which are not clear from these written statements. These points 
are, however, satisfactorily covered by Professor Stratton’s 
recollection of his conversation with the Bishop when he first 
heard of the case, and by written statements obtained from Dr 
Hunkin’s secretary, Miss Norma Wheeler. 
Dr Hunkin’s written account of his dream was as follows: 


At breakfast I told of my dream. I had gone into a shop to buy wine. 
They had brought me a very small bottle, price 7s. 6d. I said, “I 
should like something less expensive.’ They said, ‘ Yes—this is a 
proprietary wine which makes the price higher.’ 

After breakfast, I went into my study and my secretary, Miss Norma 
Wheeler, opened a parcel containing just such a tiny bottle (it was a 
sample of Communion wine) and noted that the accompanying paper 
stated the price (of a full size bottle) as 7s. 6d. 

20 September 1950. (Sgd) J. W. Hunky, Bishop of Truro 


Appended to Dr Hunkin’s statement were the following con- 
firmations: 


The Bishop related the dream as stated above to me before he or I had 
seen the post that morning. 


20 September 1950 (Sgd) Norma M. H. WHEELER | 


My father related this incident to me later the same day. I questioned 
the above witness and another as to the sequence of events and was 
satisfied that it was as stated above. 


20 September 1950 (Sgd) PATIENCE HUNKIN 


Dr Hunkin’s statement does not make it clear where he first 
saw the parcel in question. Was it, possibly, in the room where 
he had breakfast, and was it later moved into his study where it 
was opened by Miss Wheeler? In Professor Stratton’s account, 
however, of his conversation with Dr Hunkin he says that ‘On 
going into his study later he found a parcel containing a tiny 
bottle’, and in a subsequent letter to the Hon. Secretary of the 
Society Professor Stratton-adds, ‘ My memory is clear that the 
Bishop had not seen the parcel until after breakfast.’ There is 
accordingly no reason to infer that Dr Hunkin’s recollection of his 
dream was in any way coloured by his having seen the parcel 
containing the bottle among the rest of his mail before he related 
the dream. 

Dr Hunkin told Professor Stratton that he had noted the inci- 
dent in his diary on the day of its occurrence, but in a letter of 21 
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September he wrote that when he came to examine his diary he 
found he had not recorded the incident after all, the reason being 
that on that day he went to London and did not enter up his diary 
until after his return some time later. He then wrote it up very 
briefly and forgot to record the incident. 

A question, of course, arises as to whether the receipt of a 
sample bottle of Communion wine was a frequent occurrence in 
Dr Hunkin’s experience. Professor Stratton questioned him on 
that point, and he replied by his letter of 5 October 1950 that this 
was the first little sample bottle which he had received for a 
number of years, that is, since he had been at Truro. As regards 
the possibility that his mind might have been directed towards 
samples of Communion wine by advertisements seen in Church 
newspapers, Dr Hunkin’s reply was that he took the Guardian and 
occasionally the Church of England Newspaper, but was not in the 
habit of paying the slightest attention to advertisements. Pro- 
fessor Stratton examined the issues of both these papers from 3 
July 1950 back to the beginning of June, and found only one 
advertisement of Communion wine, and that was of a brand of 
wine different from the sample received by Dr Hunkin, and at a 
different price. 

After Dr Hunkin’s death his secretary, Miss Wheeler, confirmed 
the fact that the parcel was not on the breakfast table, and added 
that she could not say for certain whether it was marked or 
labelled but did not think it was: it might have had an S.P.C.K. 
label, but she could not say for sure. She gave a small drawing of 
the parcel, which would not appear in itself to suggest the nature of 
the contents. There is, however, one point in her letter which may 
possibly suggest a reason why the purchase of Communion wine 
should have been in Dr Hunkin’s mind at the time of his dream. 
It is that over the weekend there had been an Ordination Retreat, 
and Miss Wheeler and Dr Hunkin had prepared the Chapel late 
on the Friday evening for a celebration on the Saturday morning 
and had had a short hunt for the bottle of wine. 


Dr Hunkin says nothing on the important question whether he — 


frequently had dreams that impressed him so much as to cause him 
to repeat them to members of his household. On this point a 
question was addressed to Miss Wheeler who replied on 5 Decem- 
ber as follows: 


I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter of 26th November. I 
wanted to consult Mrs Hunkin before making any statement about the 
Bishop’s dreams. I think I had better quote her letter to me. My 
impression was that the Bishop did dream a good deal, but that they 
were generally of a rather vague nature. Mrs Hunkin says: ‘ Regarding 
the Bishop’s dreams, you are right in saying they were generally vague. 
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But now and again he would relate a vivid one in detail. But I never 
remember any other which was fulfilled. He would tell me a dream like 
that sometimes when he first woke, but it was only occasional.’ I 
should say this was an exceptional dream, both as regards the unusual 
subject and the detail remembered in it. 


It would appear, therefore, that the dream was an exceptional 
incident, that nothing had happened of a kind likely to prompt it 
by normal association of ideas, and that the receipt of the sample 
bottle was also an unusual incident. Curious as the correspondence 
is, it should be noted that it is not precise, as in the dream the price 
quoted for a small bottle was 7s. 6d., whereas the note accom- 
panying the sample bottle quoted 7s. 6d. as the price for a full- 
sized one. Moreover, the receipt of the parcel by post did not 
correspond to the dream-incident of Dr Hunkin going to purchase 
a bottle in ashop. When, however, due allowance is made for the 
usual degree of distortion met with in dreams, it must be admitted 
that the correspondence between an unusual dream and an 
unusual event was rather striking. 


CasE No. 2 


The second case is of a dream of the arrival by post of a book, 
which was, unexpectedly, delivered by the postman the following 
morning. It was reported to the Society by the percipient, Mr 
J. E. Taylor, of Nottingham, in the following letter: 


The other night I experienced a prophetic dream which was so vivid 
and so soon fulfilled that I thought it might interest your Society. I 
am a schoolmaster and have not, previously, taken any great interest in 
psychical phenomena but at College I remember reading G. N. M. 
Tyrrell’s book, The Personality of Man in which he asked that all cases, 
however trivial, might be submitted to your Society. 

I must first explain that in May 1950 I enrolled for a course by 
correspondence and ordered the set books from the University Book 
Co. Ltd. of London. One book, a short history of the Roman Empire, 
was out of stock and the book company promised to send it when it 
became available. I had forgotten all about this book as, owing to a 
recent illness caused through overwork, I was forced to suspend the 
course and so no longer required the book. 

On Thursday evening, November 30th, my wife and I attended a 
function of my local R.A.F. Association and after several weeks en- 
forced temperance the few drinks I had affected me more than usual. 
This fact is relevant, for a slight attack of illness caused me to rise at 5 
a.m., so fixing the time of my dream as being between my return to bed 
at 5.15 and 7.0 a.m. when I woke. 

I dreamed that I got up feeling ill from a ‘ hangover’ and heard a 
scuffling at the front door. I went into the hall and saw a huge pile of 
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assorted magazines being pushed through the letter box and beneath the 
door. I thought the two temporary postmen had made a mistake and 
delivered the mail for the whole street to our house. Then came a knock 
at the door. I thought, ‘ The postman has come back to explain his 
mistake.’ But no, the postman handed me a rectangular parcel, sewn 
up in a crimson cloth. I tore open the cloth and discovered the book 
from the Univ. Book Co. and a bill for the amount due. 

An incongruous point was that although our hall opens directly on 
to the street, in my dream the postman came through a front gate and 
along a path through a garden to our front door. 

When I woke up I told my wife of this vivid dream and remarked, 
“I'd forgotten about that book. I ought to write and tell them to 
cancel it otherwise they’ll be sending it one of these days.’ When I 
went downstairs I did experience a hangover and halfway through 
breakfast a knock came at the door. My wife answered it and came 
back into the room with a brown paper parcel. I opened it and there 
was the book from the Univ. Book Co. and the bill. 

This coincidence, if coincidence it was, was so strange as to give me 
quite a sense of shock. It is important, I think, to notice that I told my 
wife of the dream before it was, in part, fulfilled. ; 

I hope this minor experience might prove of some value for the 
purpose of your records. 


2 December 1950 (Sgd) J. E. TayLor 


I declare that my part in the events stated above occurred exactly as my 
husband has related. 


2 December 1950 (Sgd) W. J. TayLor 


In view of the possibility that the connexion between the dream 
and the arrival of the book was fortuitous, the Hon. Secretary 
wrote as follows: 


May I then enquire whether you are a frequent dreamer, and, secondly 
whether there was anything either in the degree of vividness of this 
particular dream or its nature, which made it appear to you exceptional 
at the time. Then as to the correspondence between the dream and the 
arrival of the book, can you suggest any reason why in the dream the 
book should have been preceded by a large number of magazines, and the 
postman should have approached your front door by a path through a 
garden which you knew was not there. Also, can you remember 
whether the dream book corresponded in colour, size, and general 
appearance with the real book, and whether the dream bill stated the 
price correctly? It is probable, however, that you already knew what _ 
the cost of the book would be. Although there had been a considerable 
lapse of time between your ordering this book and its arrival by post, it 
may be that you fairly often have received other books by post, so that 
there would be no very great significance in the dream of the arrival of 
an expected book occurring shortly before some book or other actually 


did arrive. 
Mr Taylor replied as follows: 
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I ama fairly frequent dreamer but my dreams are usually of a different 
type. I usually start off by reading a book and then I become personally 
merged in the story and undergo fantastic adventures. I have tried 
writing some of these dreams down immediately on awaking but they 
make queer reading. The dream I have related to you was much more 
prosaic and intensely vivid. 

With regard to the incident of the magazines and the non-existent 
garden, I believe these were some form of wish fulfilment. We live 
in a house without a garden, due to the present housing position, and 
our dearest wish is to buy a house with a garden. I am a great reader 
and a pile of crisp new magazines is a pleasant sight to me. 

In my dream the book was of the same colour, grey, and size as the 
real book. I cannot remember seeing the price on the bill. I just 
knew it was the bill. I cannot account for the fact that the book was 
sewn up in red cloth in my dream. I have never received such a parcel. 
The real book was in a brown paper parcel. 

I receive books by post perhaps three or four times a year but this 
particular book was not expected. I had forgotten all about it. It was 
the dream that recalled its existence to my mind and caused me to 
mention to my wife that I ought to write and cancel it, but of course it 
arrived the next morning. 


(Sgd) J. E. Taytor 


REVIEWS 


ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE ENGLISH Minp. By H. G. 
Baynes. Foreword by C. G. Jung. London, Methuen, 1950. 
IX, 242 pp. 18s. i 

COLLECTED Papers, VOLUME V. By Sigmund Freud. Edited by 
James Strachey. London, Hogarth Press and the Institute of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1950. 396 pp. 25s. 

No one in any way concerned with psychical research could 
afford to ignore, even should he wish to do so, the pointed relevance 
of psycho-analytic theories to his own field of special study, and to 
those who so approach them both of these volumes will be found 
of interest. Both are collections of essays and papers among which 
some are concerned with topics of psychical research. 

Dr H. G. Bayens, who died in 1943, was the chief exponent of 
Jung in this country and the present volume contains most of his 
shorter papers together with the first three chapters of an un- 
finished book. The two papers directly concerned with psychical 
research will already be known to members of the Society for 
Psychical Research. ‘The Ghost as a Psychic Phenomenon’ 
was read at a private meeting of the society in 1936. ‘ Jung’s Con- 
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ception of the Structure of Personality in relation to Psychical 
Research’ was published in the Society’s Proceedings in 1941. 
The author’s interest in psychical research is also reflected, in some 
measure, in the essay from which the volume takes its name. 
‘ Analytical Psychology and the English Mind ’ is an entertaining 
study of our national character as this character appears when cast 
into a Jungian mould. The English people are ‘ peculiar’, he 
Says, iN possessing an extraverted psychology complicated by the 
influence of an introverted minority voice. Their national myth 
has found expression in the ‘idea of a gentleman’. ‘True, the 
Latin word gentilis had acquired even in ancient Rome something 
of the same connotation of ‘ derivation from good stock’. True, 
too, that the idea has affinities with others all over the world, 
even with the ancestor-worship of the Chinese; but the special 
character with which the English temperament has invested the 
idea of a gentleman comes ‘ without doubt ’ (sic) from the legends 
of King Arthur and his knights. ‘The Arthurian ‘ prigciple of fair 
play ’, it is said, pervades every aspect of our life. The gentle- 
manly code of the public schools and the Universities is based 
“solely ’ (sic) on this principle. 

Characteristics of English life that cannot be so explained spring 
from the ‘introverted interior’. Hence, side by side with con- 
ventionality is the readiness to welcome new ideas, e.g. the psy- 
chology of Jung. To this element in our nature—or is it perhaps 
the ancestor-worship element?—must be attributed our partiality 
to ghosts, and our benign attitude to the S.P.R. ‘In no other 
civilized country are there so many haunted houses to be found.’ 
In no other literature is there so large a place found for the ‘ di- 
mension of the unconscious’. And so on. 

‘Well, well!’ the hard-headed, extraverted Briton may say. 
‘ All this may indeed be true, but the author hardly sets out the 
evidence that such is in fact the case.’ To which, of course, the 
introverted minority voice may well reply: ‘ Why, indeed, should 
he? Someone must excogitate hypotheses for other people to 
test.’ These two comments would be equally appropriate for all 
the other essays in this book. All are equally provocative to those 
who ask for evidence; all are equally exciting to those who get on 
well enough without it. a ee 

Nor, in Freud’s papers, is it always easy to distinguish specula- 
tion from supporting fact. But it is not possible to generalize 
about the essays in this book. This fifth volume of the Collected 
Papers consists of odds and ends—mainly the shorter writings 
published since 1925 and miscellaneous papers excluded ‘ for 
various reasons ’ from the earlier volumes. 

The essay of chief interest for psychical research is that on ‘ The 
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Occult Significance of Dreams’, in which Freud extracts from 
evidence against precognition evidence for telepathy. Briefly the 
argument is that the fortune-teller’s prediction expresses what the 
sitter desires, unwittingly obtaining the knowledge of these 
desires by telepathic means. Freud believes that thought trans- 
ference occurs most easily when the idea is in transition from the 
unconscious to the conscious mind. He suggests further that 
telepathic messages unconsciously received during the day may 
come into consciousness in dreams that occur during the following 
night. Through psycho-analysis it may accordingly be possible 
to obtain further and better authenticated knowledge of this tele- 
pathic process. From these two books alone it is not possible 
fairly to assess the relative contributions of Jungian and Freudian 
psychology to the progress of psychical research. On a first im- 
pression it might be tempting to suppose that the Jungian position 
is more sympathetic than the Freudian to the aims and tentative 
conclusions of research in this field. When, however, it comes to a 
clear-cut issue, as for example the question of survival after death, 
the disciple of Jung is no less non-committal than the disciple of 
Freud. No statement could be more non-committal than that of 
Dr Baynes. ‘ We cannot determine whether the spirit world is an 
aspect of the impersonal psyche or whether it exists independently. 
It is practically impossible to decide whether the spirits of the dead 
exist independently of the psyche or whether they live because we 
give them life.’ 

Of greater interest than the question of commitments is the 
difference between the two schools in their attitudes to scientific 
method. The Jungian is much less deferential than the Freudian 
to the authority of science, and proportionately more sympathetic 
to the claims of ‘intuition’. In this respect Freud himself was 
was almost oldfashioned. ‘These differences, however, do not 
carry the implication that psychical research has more to hope 
from Jung than it has from Freud. The implications, such as they 
are, work the other way. Nothing is more striking in the recent 
development of psychical research than the increasing rigour of its 
scientific methods. ‘Those who pursue this research challenge the 
natural scientist on his own ground. They claim no privilege and 
they ask for no quarter. If a choice had to be made between 
mysticism and logic, Freud and the modern psychical researcher 
would, without question, find themselves down on the same side 
of the fence. If there is any difference between them it might even 
be that modern psychical research is in fact the more exacting in its 
demands for scientific proof. 


C. A. Mace 
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I APPEAL UNTO Cagsar (The Scripts of Cleophas). By Geraldine 
Cummins. London, Psychic Press, 1950. 189 pp. tos. 6d. 


This further instalment of the Scripts of Cleophas needs only a 
brief notice. In character it closely resembles its predecessors, and 
as a reconstruction of certain incidents in St Paul’s life and of the 
last days of Mary, the Mother of Jesus, is not without a certain 
vividness of presentation. This might be expected, since, 
whatever be the source of the material, it has come through the 
mental processes of Miss Cummins, who is an accomplished 
novelist. ‘The difficulty in making any scientific use of such 
automatic scripts as these is obvious. Even if they do contain 
traces of genuine historical evidence it is quite impossible to 
identify or verify them. In some respects, as in the use of such 
names as Adaiam and Tyrronnis, the records do not sound very 
probable. And where they do agree with modern discoveries of one 
sort or another it is impossible to say whether Miss Cummins may 
have had access at some time to those discoveries, either directly or 
through the mind of Miss Gibbes or of some other person. To 
say this is not to deny her complete sincerity as an automatist. 
But whether as history or as material for the study of automatic 
writing the scripts have no value. Their interest, which is real 
enough, is simply that of a historical novel, and as such (and, it is to 
be hoped, only as such) they will be enjoyed by many. 

L. W. GRENSTED 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
Volume 45, No. 2, April 1951. New York, A.S.P.R. $1.50. 


Dr C. B. Nash, a biologist, who was responsible for some of the 
better-designed early PK experiments, contributes a paper in 
which he discusses the possibility of Precognition in explaining 
dice-throwing results. ‘It is possible that the significant results 
in PK tests so far reported have been due to precognition instead 
of PK. In any case a test of pure PK has yet to be performed.’ 
This, of course, was written before the publication of 'Thouless’s 
investigations which were designed to eliminate the possibility of 
precognition (Proceedings, XLIX, 1951, pp. 107-30). 

Hereward Carrington discusses the criteria by which the 
evidence for psychic phenomena should be judged. For physical 
phenomena, he thinks the ideal psychical researcher should have 
these qualities: a thorough knowledge of trickery and the psy- 
chology of deception, accurate observation, infinite patience, 
calmness, extreme caution, a grounding in biology, psychiatry, etc. 
and some knowledge of laboratory technique. 

For all branches of the subject the researcher should have made 
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a thorough study of the literature, and a knowledge of psychology 
and an open mind are all-important. 

Mrs Salter reviews the scripts of the S.P.R. group of automatists 
who were responsible for the well-known ‘ cross-correspondences * 
during the years 1901 to 1930. 

In ‘Psi patterns amongst the Australian Aborigines’, Lyndon 
Rose summarises ten interesting cases. ‘'There was no attempt 
on our part to document these stories completely. Our interest in 
them lay in their patterns, and the leads they could give to our 
research. The probability or otherwise of these stories having 
foundation in fact lay in the standardised tests applied to the 
aborigines and the analysis of them.’ The last remark refers to 
unpublished P K and ESP tests, but one cannot help regretting the 
missed opportunity to present these spontaneous cases in fully 
documented form. 

MrsL. A. Dalereviews Sixty Years of Psychical Research, by Joseph 
L. Rinn, published last year in New York. The text is shown to be 
a tissue of irresponsible misrepresentations and inaccuracies. Mr — 
Rinn, who set out in this book to discredit all psychic phenomena 
and research workers, is now thoroughly discredited. (See also 
W. H. Salter’s review in the S.P.R. Journal for May-June 1951.) ~ 

Of particular interest is an item in the Report of the A.S.P.R._ 
Research Committee. A research group consisting of Dr M. 
Ullman, Dr J. L. Woodruff, Mr W. Triebel, and Mrs Dale, are 
investigating the question of whether or not the physiological — 
concomitants of psi effects can be detected instrumentally. 

Di Pa 


THE FRAUDULENT MEDIUMS BILL 


Tus Bill, which received its second reading in the House of 
Commons on 1 December 1950 (see S.P.R. Journal for January- 
February 1951), was read a third time on 20 April 1951. -It was" 
given its first and second readings in the House of Lords on 24° 
April and 3 May 1951 respectively. 
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